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This publication provides a brief roundup of 


information concerning recent labor developments in 
foreign countries, The material is based on unclassified 
reports from United States labor attaches, labor report- 
ing officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items 
pertaining to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar 
political orientation are based chiefly on information 


from the pressand publications of those countries, with- 


out verification or evaluation of the material presented, 


The publication is prepared by the Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

This document may be reproduced in part or 
whole without request for specific permission, 

Use of funds for printing this publication ap- 


proved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, July 


26, 1963. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 








EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


Mobility of Labor Improved in 
the EEC, Another step forward has 
been taken toward the free movement 
of labor within the European Eco- 
‘nomic Community (EEC), in accordance 
with Articles 48 and 49 of the 
Treaty of Rome establishing the Com- 
munity. A new regulation, effective 
May 1, 1964, has broadened the pro- 
visions of Regulation No. 15 which 
had been in operation since Septem- 





ber 1961. It provides for the fol- 
lowing: 
--Equal consideration in hiring 


and employment terms for permanent 
‘and seasonal workers. 
_ --Employment priority (under cer- 
‘tain conditions of recruitment) for 
Community workers, as distinct from 
workers coming from nonmember coun- 
tries, 
--Equal employment benefits for 
migrant and indigenous workers. 
| --Right of migrant workers to be 
elected to union office. 

--Right of residence for a mi- 
grant worker's family. 


The old regulation applied only 
to permanent workers, but the new 
one covers all wage earners, in- 
cluding seasonal workers and "border 
crossers" (i.e., workers who commute 
to work in a country other than the 
‘one in which they reside). 





The new regulation strengthens 
he employment priority for Com- 
unity workers and abolishes’ the 
tight to give preference to domestic 
anpower, a right previously re- 
erved to individual member coun- 
tries. 


This prerogative may be re- 





reintroduced temporarily, 
with the approval of the 
EEC Commission, in cases where a 
particular region or profession is 
seriously threatened with a shortage 
of jobs in relation to labor supply. 
The priority for Community workers 
applies only to requests for workers 
handled by the respective national 
labor exchanges. Emp loyers may 
still recruit workers individually 
by name without regard to nation- 
ality. At the present time, there 
are many more workers available in 
countries outside the Community: 
this fact is reflected in the table 
on the following page which shows 
the employment of foreign workers in 
EEC countries during the year ending 
September 1963, originating from 
(a) member states and (b) nonmember 
states. 


tained or 
however, 


Under the new regulation, mi- 
grant workers will compete freely 
with nationals for available jobs in 
any trade or industry after 2 years 
in regular employment (formerly, 4 


years). In practice, this will 
apply only in regions and trades 


where priority for thé national mar- 
ket is maintained. In all other 
cases, nationals of EEC’ member 
states will enjoy access to employ- 
ment throughout the Community on the 
same basis, except for the require- 
ment that nonnationals must obtain a 
labor permit. 


Among the employment benefits 
to be enjoyed by "guest workers" is 
access to vocational training 
schools and retraining courses for 
themselves or their children on an 
equal basis with nationals in the 





host country. Also, after 3 years 
with the same firm, migrant workers 
will be eligible to hold office in 
workers' representative bodies, 
where formerly they were entitled 
only to participate in union elec- 
tions. More favorable arrangements 
may be granted by member countries, 
The regulation extended the defini- 
tion of the family members who may 
accompany a "guest worker" and take 
up residence in the host country. 
Henceforth, provided he can secure 


bring with him not 


but also 


ascendants 
who are dependent 
upon his wife. 


age 


of 
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adequate housing, the worker may facilitate balancing supply and 
Employment of Foreign Workers in EEC Member States, 
October 1, 1962-September 30, 1963 
Workers from member states 
Member state Germany, Reet 
(host country) Total Belgium Federal France Italy bourg Netherlands 
Republic 
EEC countries...... -1239,954 8,218 4,549 12,475 185,183 285 29,244 
Belgium 1/........ Sea Teicm 5,829 = 511 1,285 4,033 } -- -- 
Germany, Federal Republic. |194,351 | 3,047 -- 10,213 | 152,132 | 232 28,727 
PUERCO ES ioc kee seb oS eee 30,446 | 5,105 1,926 -- 23,060 44 311 
Ita ly coerce cccesecscecccee| 1 ,849 66 1 > 126 442 sa 9 206 
Luxembourg..... aye oer -; 6,447 -- 986 535 4,926 | -- -- 
Netherlands 2/........ eres; 1,032 = aie. - 1,082...) == a 
] 
Workers from nonmember states Morkers from 
member and 
Member state j 
Ch | nonmember 
ost country) 
* Total Spain Greece j|Portugal Turkey | Other onesee 
(total) 
EEC countries...... 1401,528 | 198,364 53,333 24,605 18,867 {106,359 641,482 
Belgium....... be Rid dees 3/6,423 | 3/3,574 | 3/2,068 3/ 109] 3/ 416 | 3/ 256] 12,252 
Germany, Federal Republic./ 206,060 ; 50,536 51,265 -- 18,451 | 85,808} 400,411 
BYONCOs s+ 0 <% baweé bso 6 ais ++ | 185,481 144,254 -- 24,496 -- 165731 215,927 
Pee srececcces, 1,150 -- -- -- -- 1,350 2,999 
vcs kee nesarescys { 2,414 | -- -- -- -- 2,414 8,861 
Netherlands 2/3. 5.0% es 6s | -- | -- -- -- -- == 1,032 

















1/ Provisional figures. Excludes 
workers granted the first working permits 
issued to foreign workers entering the coun- 
try but anticipating return home upon expir- 
ation of contract, 

2/ Information showing number of 
employed workers from nonmember states has 
not yet been published, Total number of na- 
tionals of nonmember states employed in the 


Netherlands in the period December 1, 1961- 
August 31, 1962, 
were from Spain, 
from Portugal and other countries. 


was 6,228, 
202 from Greece, and 67 


3/ January 1, 1963, 


1963. 


Source: 


European Economic Commun 
ity, unpublished report, 1964, 


of whom 2,640 
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ouse | demand within the common labor mar- 
fore} ket, under the best possible condi- 
ding tions.--U.S. Mission to the European 
any ) Communities, Brussels, and EEC press 
m Ot! releases. 
sion} UNITED KINGDOM 
> the 
‘tion Industrial Training Made Respon- 
Ower! sibility of the Government. The 
oun-— Industrial Training Act of March 12, 
y tO} 1964, is intended to improve ex- 
and} isting arrangements for the indus- 
trial and commercial training of 
persons over the compulsory school 
age (in Scotland, school age) and to 
overcome the shortage of skilled 
_____ {| manpower which has prevailed since 
World War II in the United Kingdom. 
—— | By imposing a levy on firms having 
ands | 2O training program of their own, 
the legislation represents the first 
vr Government effort to spread more 
———j equitably the costs of training 
07 workers, 
11 
06 The planning and direction of 
‘ individual industrial plans has now 
; become the responsibility of the 
Government -- through Industrial 
from} Training Boards to be set up under 
pt raining Boards p 
nber | che law. In addition, the new law 
es provides for the formation of a 
al) Central Training Council and Appeal 
82 Tribunals and further defines the 
52 powers of the Cotton Board, which 
11 provides for training of cotton 
27 textile workers, 
99 
“a Before this act, industrial 
training was chiefly the responsi- 
1961-fbility of individual firms, except 
ae cotton textile mills. In 1963, 
training activities by the Govern- 
e stent consisted of a limited program 
of industrial training and retrain- 
commas at 19 Government training cen- 
ters, subsidized by the Minister of 
Labour in accordance with the Employ- 
iment and Training Act of 1948, 








Under the 1964 act, Industrial 
Training Boards are to be created by 
order of the Minister of Labour after 
consultation with representative 
Organizations of employers and em- 
ployees, Each board will be com- 
posed of a chairman, educational 
personnel, and an equal number of 
employer and employee  representa- 
tives, all appointed by the Minister. 


Industry jurisdiction will also be 
defined in the order establishing a 
board. To date, four boards have 


been set up--one each in construction, 
iron and steel, woolen textiles, and 
engineering (manufacture of aircraft, 
motor vehicles, machine tools, and 
light and heavy engineering). 


The Minister of Labour has gen- 
eral directionover the boards, which 
must periodically submit a_ general 
plan of operation for his approval, 
The duties of a board are (1) to de- 
termine the job skills needed by in- 
dustry and the nature and length ot 
training toprovide these skills, and 
(2) tomake provisions for courses and 
other facilities (including residen- 
tial accommodations) for the training 
of persons now employed or planning 
to be employed in the industry. The 
boards must also determine the quali- 
fications of trainees and their in- 
structors and publish recommendations 
concerning both standards to be 
attained through training and meth- 
ods of ascertaining whether the 
standards have been met. 


For these purposes, a board may 
not only establish industrial train- 
ing centers but may also approve the 
courses and facilities provided by 
other agencies and firms within its 
jurisdiction, It may subsidize the 
training programs of these firms by 
extending them loans and grants. 


Firms without training programs 
of their own will be penalized; they 


3 


are subject--with the right of 
appeal--to orders issued by the 
Labour Minister at a board's initia- 
tion to pay a levy. 


Individuals become’ trainees 
either by entering intoacontract of 
service or apprenticeship with a 
board or working with a firm having 
a board-approved plan, Trainees 
will be entitled to maintenance and 
traveling allowances and may also be 
subsidized if they take more advanced 
training given or approved by a board, 


The boards will operate under 
grants and loans made to them by the 
Minister of Labour and approved by 
the Treasury. Initially, the law 
set aside £50 million (US$140 mil- 
lion) for this purpose. The boards 
will also be permitted, with the 
Minister's consent, to borrow from 
other sources, 


The Central Training Council, 
an advisory body to the Minister of 
Labour, has yet to be formed. Of its 
32 members, 6 each will be appointed 
from employers and employees by the 
Minister of Labour, 2 from national- 
ized industries, not more than 6 
chairmen of Industrial Training 
Boards, and 12 other members, 6 of 
whom will be appointed after consul- 
tation with the Minister of Educa- 


tion and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, The Council must’ submit 
an annual report on its activities 


to the Minister, who will present it 
to Parliament, 


The act provides that any firm 
may appeal the levy order imposed on 
it for lack of a training program to 
special tribunals established by the 
Ministry of Labour for that purpose. 
A tribunal will have the power to 
rescind a levy order or to reduce 


the amount levied. 


the Cotton 
originally set forth in 


The functions of 
Board were 
the Industrial Organization and 
Development Act of 1947. The Board 
will continue to train workers in 
the cotton textile industry; this 
will be done through an "industrial 
training committee" set up under the 
new law. The Board's annual appro- 
priations were doubled by the new 
act, toamillion pounds (US$2.8 mil- 
lion).,--U.K, Ministry of Labour 
Press Notes and the Industrial Train- 


ing Act, 








Dismissals Regulated and Written 
Statement Required Showing Job Terms, 
The first major British statutory 
regulation of dismissal procedures, 
embodied in the Contracts of Employ- 
ment Act, 1963, went into effect July 
6, 1964, (A 1947 Regulation of En. 
ployment of Dockworkers has provided 
for disciplinary sanctions of such 
employees, including their dismissal 
for misconduct on the job.) Among 
other provisions, the act requires 
employers to provide workers with a 
written statement about the terms of 
employment such as_ pay, holidays,/ 
and pensions, 








gives effect, for the 
first time, to the Government's L5- 
year-old "Industrial Charter" for 
improved worker status and greater 
security of employment. An estimated 
5 million manual workers out of 4 
labor force of 24 million are covered 
by the 1963 act's provisions. Work- 
ers in casual (seasonal) industries, 
such as construction and shipbuild- 
ing, are excluded, 


The act 


In practice, although some 
employees could in the past be dis- 
missed without any notice, the great 
majority of manual workers in th 
United Kingdom in 1963 hada right to 
at least 1 week's formal notice or 
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pay in lieu of notice. In addition, 
cotton textile workers, railway shop- 
men, workers inthe gas industry, and 
machinists and maintenance men em- 
ployed by the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation are covered by plans 
that may extend the notice period as 


an alternative addition to 


severance pay 


or an 


Under the Contracts of Employ- 
ment Act, an employee will have a 
right to receive at least 1 week's 
notice after 26 weeks' continuous 
service, at least 2 weeks' notice 
after 2 years' continuous service, 
and at least 4 weeks' notice after 5 
years' continuous’ service, An em- 
ployee, in turn, must hereafter give 
his employer at least 1 week's no- 
tice when he wants to leave if he 
has been working for him for 26 
weeks or more, 

The act also includes provi- 
sions for "minimum pay" during 
notice. If a worker covered by the 
act is disabled, sick, or on holiday 
during the notice period, he will be 





NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


entitled to minimum wages in the 
period in an amount equal to his pay 
for a normal workweek, Unaffected 
are persons who are at work during 
the notice period or who are under 
employment contract provisions more 
liberal than the act's minimum-pay 
provisions. Wildcat strikers forfeit 
the minimum pay they would be enti- 
tled to during the notice period be- 
cause of the ensuing break in their 
"continuous employment." 


In the future, it will be com- 
pulsory for employers to give each 
new employee a written statement 


about the main terms of employment-- 
pay, hours, holidays and vacation, 
pensions and pension plans, and dis- 
missal notice. The employer has the 
option of including the terms in 
detail in the statement or referring 
his employees to other written docu- 
ments (collective bargaining agree- 
ments or wage regulation orders) 
which contain them and are readily 
accessible to the employees. --Inter- 
national Labour Office and _ Govern- 


ment publications. 























ISRAEL 


Bedouins Being Drawn Into the 
Wage Economy of Israel, Prevailing 
full employment in the’ economy of 


Israel is drawing the Bedouin Arabs 








into wage employment outside their 
traditional tribal pursuit, live- 
Stock raising. Bedouins in Israel 


number about 25,000 (they reside al- 
most entirely in the Negev) and con- 
Stitute about 10 percent of Israel's 


Arab population; 2,000 Bedouin Arabs 
were employed outside of tribal em- 
ployment for at least a part of 1962. 
In 1963, this number rose to 3,500, 
owing in part to the severe drought 
which extended into the year, reduc- 
ing incomes from traditional tribal 


sources and making outside employ- 
ment more attractive. 
According to official data, 


annual income to Bedouins from their 


herds amounts to an average of about 
5 million Israel pounds (IE) (US$1.5 
million). (The herds are valued at 
about IE 15 million, or US$5 mil- 
lion.) Their income from the wage 
economy is much larger than that de- 
rived from the herds, Bedouin wage 
income amounted to IE 6 million 
(US$1.8 million) in 1961 and was be- 
lieved to have increased substan- 
tially in 1962 and 1963, 


As a result of employment oppor- 
tunities, the Bedouins are becoming 
less nomadic. The Israeli Govern- 
ment has made some effort to settle 
the Bedouins in permanent housing. 
A special employment committee for 
Bedouins recommended in 1964 _ subsi- 
dizing the building of houses to the 
extent of IE 2,500 (US$833.33) each 
and making loan funds available up 
to IE 5,000 (US$1,666) per unit. 
Nothing has come of the proposal, 
however, because the necessary funds 
are not in the budget. --U.S. Embassy, 
Tel Aviv. 





PAKISTAN 


New Wage Scales Announced for 





Specified Government Employee Cate- 
gories, Senior (gazetted--permanent, 
officer status) civilian employees 
of the Central Government and _ com- 
missioned military officers recently 
received increases in their pay 
scales retroactive to July l, 1963. 
The salaries of most civilian em- 
ployees were increased about 5 to 
7.5 percent, Lower ranking em- 
ployees received larger increases, 
some as high as 28 percent. Com- 
missioned officers of the Armed 
Forces had their salaries raised 
between 9 and 42 percent, with the 
middle and lower grades benefiting 
most, All pensioners who had_ re- 
tired before December 1, 1962, also 





received pension increases effective 
April 1964, 


The salary increases--the first 
significant change of this nature in 
over a decade--followed a report by 
official committees established to 
review the pay and structure of the 
public service. 


In announcing the pay increases, 
President Mohammed Ayub Khan _ said 
that the Government had "taken into 
account the objective of Government 
to reduce gradually the disparity 
between the pay’ scales of the dif- 
ferent categories of Government 
servants."' Provision for a cost-of- 
living allowance was discontinued, 
since the allowance, formerly paid 
separately, had been incorporated 
into the revised pay scales, 

The Finance Minister reported 
that the total cost of the increases 
granted to all categories of civil- 
ian employees and Armed Forces per- 
sonnel (including increases in Novem: 
ber 1962 to nongazetted civilian 
employees and noncommissioned offi- 
cers) would cost the Central Govern- 


ment in the neighborhood of US$30 
million to US$40 million a year, 
The Government of East Pakistan 

for its 


announced similar increases 
gazetted employees, and the Govern- 
ment of West Pakistan was expected 
to make a similar , announcement 
shortly.--U.S. Embassy, Karachi. 





YEMEN 


Trends Reviewed After 
First Year. After the 
the Yemen Arab Re- 
fall of 1962, 
to Yemenis 
to re- 
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1. Labor Market. As a result 
of the return home of many Yemenis 
to their country, a sizable amount 
of capital, seeking opportunities 
for investment, flowed into the YAR, 
creating spurts of commercial and 
residential construction in the 
cities of Hodeida, Sana'a, and Taiz. 
This, in turn, provided a fairly 
strong demand for labor in the con- 
struction field in these cities, 
especially in Hodeida. 





employment opportuni- 
ties, however, have not’ entirely 
absorbed the greater number of per- 
sons available in the labor market, 
swelled by voluntary repatriates and 
migrants from rural to urban areas. 
Underemployment rather than wide- 
spread unemployment is the country's 
greatest manpower problem. Some 
unemployment exists, particularly 
laborers, but the 
country's traditional agricultural 
and trading economy has assimilated 
many laborers through part-time em- 
ployment on farms’ or in the towns, 
Therefore, during any given period, 
most Yemeni laborers are working, 
although only a minority have steady 
full-time employment, 


The new 


2. Labor Movement. In May, 
1963, Yemen's first trade union--the 
Yemen General Trade Union (YGTU)-- 
was organized in Taiz, It received 
the official support of the Govern- 
ment. Most of the union members are 
Yemeni employees of the United States 
Agency for International Development 
(AID) Mission; other members are em- 





ployed by the Yemen Airlines Co,., 
the Taiz Electric Co., and a few 
other organizations, By the end of 


claimed a membership 


of over 900 persons, It maintains 
informal ties with the Aden Trade 
Union Congress and has a representa- 
tive in Cairo who keeps in touch 
with the Confederation of Arab Trade 
Unions (CATU), which has assisted 
the Yemeni union financially and 
materially. It has applied for mem- 
bership in the CATU and the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU), 


The small size of the labor 
force in the private sector limits 
growth in union membership and activ- 
ities, but development of industry 
and commerce is expected to create 
opportunities to broaden the _ scope 
of union activities. Inf ormed 
sources report organization of unions 
along the YGTU pattern in Sana'a and 
Hodeida. The Taiz union expects that 
a countrywide confederation may soon 
be formed. 


3. Wages. In late 1963, the 
U.S. ALD Mission surveyed wages paid 
to workers in the Taiz area, exclu- 
sive of its own employees. It found 
that wages ranged from US$0.12-$0.33 
an hour for watchmen to US$0.75-$1.45 
an hourforsenior accountants. Rep- 
resentative wages, as_ reported by 
the study, were as follows: 


Hourly wages 





Low High 
Watchman..........US$0.12 US$0.33 
General laborer... aa . 26 
Finn 6-046 behenen Py - 50 
Painter, plumber, 

and carpenter... .38 - 50 
Electrician....... 38 - 50 
Accountant.......- . 86 95 
Senior accountant. me 1.45 


The ALD Mission maintains apay scale 
generally comparable with, but often 
slightly above, local wages.--U.S. 
Embassy, Taiz. 
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AFRICA 
INTERNATIONAL quently created organizations too 
small to be effective. It was rec- 
CFT _R Q LO ommended that each national organi- 
in Fourth Conference, The zation study the trade union struc- 


African Regional Organization (AFRO) 
of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) held 
its fourth Conference, April 8-12, 
1964, in Addis Ababa. The meeting 
was attended by ICFTU officials; rep- 
resentatives of the International 
Labour Organization (ILO), the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Board, 
the ICFTU's Asian Regional Organiza- 
tion, and four international trade 
secretariats; and trade union dele- 
gates and observers from Aden and 22 
African countries, Of the 23 unions 
represented, 19were ICFTU affiliates, 


The theme of the conference was 
"Free Labor in a Free Africa," The 
major topics of discussion included 
the trade union structure in Africa, 
the rights and tasks of trade unions 
in Africa, and education for African 
workers and labor leaders. The gen- 
eral structure of the trade union 
movement in Africa was held not well 
adapted to African conditions; the 
method of organizing the workers 
according to employer, industry, and 








ture in its country. The resolu- 
tions on education included the rec- 
ommendation that the ICFTU African 
Labor College and the African Labor 
Research Institute, both in Kampala, 
be integrated withthe AFRO, and that 
a labor college be established in 
the French-speaking African area and 
also be integrated with the AFRO. 
The AFRO's constitution was 
amended to include a fourth African 
region--the Central and Southern 
area (a division of the former East, 
Central, and Southern area). The 
other three regions are North, East, 
and West Africa. Another constitu- 
tional amendment increased the AFRO 
executive board from six members to 
nine: two each from the North, East, 
and Central and Southern areas, and 
three from the West African region, 


According to local observers, 
the meeting was successful in reaf- 
firming the principle of free trade 
unionism and will help to stimulate 
the heretofore dormant AFRO.--U,S. 





occupation was found to have fre- Embassy, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 
| | 
FAR EAST | 
liste: aches ? i 
AUSTRALIA registered with the Commonwealth's 
Employment Service for 1 or more 
Characteristics of the Unem- months as of August 16, 1963, re- 
ployed Surveyed. A survey of the vealed that 80 percent of the regis- 
characteristics of unemployed men trants were either unskilled or semi- 
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skilled workers. The rate of unem- 
ployment in Australia had fluctuated 
over a 12-month period from 2.4 per- 
cent of the labor force in December 
1962 to 1.2 percent in November 1963 
(the lowest rate since November 
1960). 


Government action to place some 
of the unemployed, and to relieve 
the concurrent shortage of skilled 
workers, included: 

--accelerated apprenticeship pro- 
grams to achieve a closer approxima- 
tion of full employment; and 

--establishing a goal of 135,000 
as the net yearly immigration target 
(an increase from the 125,000 figure 


of recent years) to provide needed 
skilled workers. 
On August 16, 1963, persons 


registered for employment but un- 
placed numbered 73,078--43,490 males 
and 29,588 females. The Department 
of Labour and National Service con- 
ducted a survey of the characteris- 
tics of the 20,099 males aged 21 and 
over who had been registered as un- 
employed for 1 month or more; they 


represented 57 percent of the total 
number of males aged 21 and over 
registered as unemployed, The ages 


of the men in the 
as follows: 


survey group were 


(Adult males) 


unemp loyed 
Age 1 month or more 
(percent) 
WM: to 29 years.si..is 16 
30 to 44 years....... 32 
45 to 54 years....... 25 
55 to 64 years..... ‘a 26 
65 years and over.... 1 
Five percent of the men sur- 


veyed had not been previously em- 
ployed in Australia; 53 percent were 
married and 35 percent had dependent 
children, In the case of the men 
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for whom the educational background 
was known (74 percent), 84 percent 
had less than 9 years of schooling. 
Their average school-leaving age was 
14 vears 


The survey also 
registration periods of the unem- 
ployed adult males: 47 percent had 
been registered for 1 month but less 
than 3 months, 26 percent for 3 but 
less than 6 months, and 27 percent 
for 6 months or more; 58 percent had 
not been registered during the pre- 
ceding 12 months, 26 percent had 
been registered once in that period, 
10 percent twice, and 6 percent 
three or more times, Records of the 
total periods of time registered in 
the previous 12 months (from infor- 
mation available for 99 percent of 
the 20,099 adult males) indicated 
that 33 percent were registered alto- 
gether for a _ period of less than 3 
28 percent for 3 but less 
and 39 percent for 6 


analyzed the 


months, 
than 6 months, 
months or more, 
The registrants surveyed had 
not been placed for the following 
reasons, according to an _ opinion 
poll of the employment officers: 


Percent 
All categories.......... 100.0 
No suitable work within 
daily traveling distance... 26.3 
Physical or mental condi- 
C400. de babcuiswbseds cepccs | et 
Personal characteristics or 
attitudes toward employ- 
MONTES 6 bide tide Hiweneseees. cs 2B67 


Age restrictions imposed 

by employerS.....eeccseeees 
Language difficulty.......e.. 3.2 
Available for restricted 

period only.....ccccceeseee | 202 
Inadequate qualifications 

Or experience.....ee- 1 
Other reasSonS......cccccccsees 3- 


Employment officers chose one of the 
above categories for each registrant 
as their principal reason why the 
registrants surveyed had not been 
placed.--U,S, Embassy, Canberra, and 
Government publication. 


1963 Record Year for Industrial 
Disputes. The Commonwealth Bureau 
of Statistics has reported that ap- 
proximately 1,250 labor-management 
disputes occurred in 1963, the larg- 
est number since the 1,306 recorded 
in 1956, 





Strikes directly affected 
398,567 workers and indirectly af- 
fected an additional 14,141. Man- 
days lost totaled 581,568, and wages 
and salaries lost amounted to an 
estimated 2,496,000 Australianpounds 
(US$5,591,040). 


Strikes in the engineering in- 
dustries had the greatest effect on 
the economy in terms of time lost, 
accounting for 153,000 man-days of 
idleness. Strikes in the steve- 
doring industry, however, were the 
most numerous. Industries with 
Significant records of man-days lost 
aside from the engineering indus- 
tries, were: Stevedoring, 95,000; 
food processing 78,000; building, 
53,000; and coal mining, 46,000.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Canberra. 





THA LLAND 


Changes Recommended in Manpower 
Planning and Education. The joint 
Thai-U.S. Task Force on Human Re- 
sources Development in Thailand sub- 
mitted its "Preliminary Assessment 
of Education and Resources in Thai- 
land" to the Thai Government in 
October 1963. Its report recommended 
that the Thai Government’ strengthen 
its manpower planning machinery and 
revamp its educational system, par- 
ticularly at the secondary level, so 
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ef fec- 
its needs for 
manpower in 
the period ending in 1970. 


that the country might more 
tively provide for 


middle and higher level 


The Task Force, established at 
the request of Thai economic plan - 
ning authorities, was made up of 
Thai officials and three manpower 
and education experts who were pro- 
vided under the U.S. AID program in 
Thailand. It made five major reconm- 
mendations to deal with Thailand's 
manpower problem: 


1. The National Economic De- 
velopment Board should establish an 
Office of Manpower Planning which 
would continuously assess manpower 
needs for the future and coordinate 
manpower planning and research ac- 
tivities. An interdepartmental con- 
mittee, chaired by the Chief of the 
Labor Bureau, was formed in 1961 to 
provide manpower analyses in rela- 


tion to Thailand's economic develop- 
ment plans, but this committee was 


hampered in manpower research and 
planning by lack of adequate informa; 
tion, organization, and staff. 


2; Tie secondary education 
system, including the secondary vo- 
cational system, should be studied 


in depth by a task force of U.S. 
experts working with the Ministry of 
Education, The report stressed the 


fact that, under current conditions, 
the demand for technicians and 


skilled workers, recruited from se- 
condary and vocational schools, far 
outstrips the supply. Moreover, it 
predicted that the gap would in- 
crease as the economy develops. 


3. The Thai Government's Na- 
tional Education Council and _ the 
universities should "request techni- 
cal assistance to survey and coordi- 
nate curricula, analyze costs, and 
reorient higher education to meet 
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the high skill needs of the future," 
The supply of higher level manpower 
coming from institutions of higher 
education is inadequate for Thai- 
land's current and prospective needs, 
Whereas during 1963 the number of 
university graduates exceeded the 
demand, by 1970 a small shortage is 
expected, Even in 1963, however, 
the overall surplus disguised the 
fact that there were more’ lawyers 
and liberal arts graduates than 
needed and too few engineers and 
scientists, 


4. The Ministry of Education 
should "be given every requested 
assistance in reorganizing its struc- 
ture.'' The Task Force suggested 
that the Ministry establish a plan- 
ning office to assist the education- 
al authorities in adapting Thai- 
land's school system to _ the rapid 
social and economic changes. In 


particular, teacher training pro- 
grams should be reinforced to meet 
the pressing need to raise the qual- 
ity and number of teachers, 


5. The staff of the Labor Bu- 
reau of the Department of Public 
Welfare, Ministry of Interior,should 
be expanded and the quality of its 
personnel raised, The Task Force 
recommended especially that the Bu- 
reau's Employment Service take a 
more effective part in improving 
recruitment and thus assure better 
utilization of skills of the na- 
tion's labor force, now and in the 
future, In this connection, the 
Task Force suggested that liaison 
between vocational schools and em- 
ployers be maintained, Studies 
should also be made of social and 
economic influences on occupational 
choice.--Government of Thailand pub- 





lication. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 
The following titles of books and articles came to 
the attention of the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 


ditions during May 1964. 


INTERNATIONAL 


International Labour Office. Housing Cooperatives. Geneva, 1964. 154 pp. 





U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Adminis- 
tration. Social Security Programs Throughout the World, 1964. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, May 1964. 223 pp. 





WESTERN EUROPE 


INTERNATIONAL 


European Economic Community. Labor in the European Community. No. 1: Jan- 
uary 1964. (Distributed by European Community Information Service, Suite 
808, Farragut Building, Washington, D. C. 20006.) First of a series which 
will report, in English, on developments in European labor policy, union 
activities in connection with the Community, and decisions and activities 
of the European Economic Community and the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity likely to be of importance to American labor. Most of the articles 
will be drawn from Community publications. 





GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


IFO Institut fur Wirtschaftsforschung. Soziale Auswirkungen des Technischen 
Fortschritts (Social Consequences of Technological Progress). Ber lin- 
Munchen, Duncker & Humblot, 1962. 522 pp. 








SWEDEN 


Johnston, T. L., ed. and translator. Economic Expansion and Structural 
Change--A Trade Union Manifesto. Report submitted to the 16th Congress of 
Landsorganisationen i Sverige (The Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions). 
London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1963. 171 pp. 








U.S.S.R. AND EASTERN EUROPE 





INTERNATIONAL 
The American Bibliography of Russian and East European Studies for 1962. 
Bloomington, Ind., Indiana University Press, 1964. (Indiana University 


Publications, Russian and East European Series, Vol. 29.) 173 pp. 
POLAND 
Glowny Urzad Statystyczny Polskiej Rzeczypospolitej Ludowej. Maly Rocznik 


Statystyczny, 1964 (Concise Statistical Yearbook of Poland, 1964). Warsaw, 
Nakladem Glownego Urzedu Statystycznego, 1964. 292 pp. 
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NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


INDIA 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Resource Development Economics Division, Ec- 
onomic Research Service. Land Reform in Western India. Analysis of Eco- 
nomic Impacts of Tenancy Legislation, 1948-63. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1964. 46 pp. 








ISRAEL 


The Falk Project on Economic Research in Israel. Sixth Report, 1961-1963. 
The Public, Histadrut, and Private Sectors in the Israeli Economy. Jeru- 
salem, Central Press, 1964. 130 pp. 








AFRICA 


_ INTERNATIONAL 


Horvath, Janos. Agricultural Development As a_ Precondition of Economic 
Growth in Africa. New York, The Kossuth Foundation, Inc., 1964. 13 pp. 








CONGO (Léopoldville) 


| Poupart, Robert. Premiere esauisse de l'evolution du syndicalisme au Congo 





(First Outline of the Development of Trade Unionism in the Congo). Brus- 
sels, Institute of Sociology Solvay, 1960. 234 pp. 





IVORY COAST 


Chambre de Commerce de la République de Cote d'Ivoire. Bulletin Mensuel, 
March 1964, pp. 32-38. Regulations governing wages and wage statistics. 





KENYA 


Kenya, Local Civil Service Salaries Commission. Report of the Commission on 
the Kenya Civil Service, the Kenya Teaching Service, the East African 
Posts and Telecommunications Administrations, and the General Fund Serv- 
ices of the East African Commission Services Organization. Kenya, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1963. Vol. I, 147 pp.; Vol. II, 136 pp. 














RHODESIA, NORTHERN 


Great Britain, Colonial Office. Report on Northern Rhodesia for the Year 
1962. Lusaka, Government Printer, 1963. 142 pp. 





Northern Rhodesia, Department of Labour. Report of the Department of Labour 
for the Year 1962. Lusaka, Government Printer, 1963. 86 pp. 








Northern Rhodesia Government. Preliminary Report of the May-June 1963 Cen- 
sus of Africans in Northern Rhodesia. Lusaka, Ministry of Finance, 1964. 


22 pp. 
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TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika Government. Report of the Nonplantation Agricultural Workers' 





Minimum Wages Board. Dar es Salaam, Government Printer, 1963. 15 pp. 





UGANDA 


Uganda, Civil Service Commission. Report, 1963. Entebbe, Government Print- 
er, 1963. 109 pp. 





Uganda, Ministry of Economic Affairs. Statistical Abstract, 1962. Entebbe, 
Government Printer, 1963. 





FAR EAST 
INTERNATIONAL 


Fisher, Charles A. South-East Asia: A Social, Economic and Political Geog- 
raphy. New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1964. 831 pp. 


United Nations, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1963. Hong Kong. 283 pp. (UN Sales No.: 
64.11. F.1, 1964.) 





HONG KONG 


Hong Kong, Registrar of Trade Unions. Annual Departmental Report for “uz 
Financial Year 1962-63. Hong Kong, Government Press, 1963. 49 pp. 








JAPAN 


Japan. Office of the Prime Minister, Bureau of Statistics. Monthly Report 
on_the Labor Force Survey, Average Figures of 1963. Tokyo, 1964. 72 pp. 








----- . Administrative Management Agency, Statistical Standards Bureau. 
Supplement to the Monthly Statistics of Japan. Tokyo, N. Sasaki and Co., 
Ltd., 1964. 177 pp. 





PHILIPPINES 


Philippines, National Economic Council, Office of Statistical Coordination 
and Standards. Statistical Progress Report, July 1, 1962 to December 31, 
1963+ Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1963. 25 pp. 





LATIN AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL 


Organization of American States, Pan American Union. Economia Latinoameri- 
cana: Inter-American Review of Economics. Vel. 1, a. 4- Washington, 
D.C. (Published triannually by the Department of Economic Affairs, OSA. 
Manuscripts published in their original language. In the United States, 
Canada, and Europe, $3 a year, $1.25 single copies.) 
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United Nations, Economic Commission for Latin America, Statistical Bulletin 
for Latin America, Vol. 1, No. 1, March 1964, 242 pp. (UN Sales No.:64, 


se 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina, Centro de Investigaciones Econdmicas Instituto Torcuato di Tella. 


Catalogo de Estadfsticas Publicadas en la Repiblica Argentina (Catalog of 
Statistics Published in the Republic of Argentina). Buenos Aires, 1963. 


2 vols., 824 pp. 


pers . La Emigracfon de Profesionales y Técnicos Argentinos (Emigration of 
Argentine Professionals and Technicians). By Morris A. Horowitz. Buenos 


Aires, 1962. 6 pp. 
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----- \! R os H nos__de Nivel Universitari Técni R - 


lica Argentina (Human Resources at the University and Technical Level in 
the Republic of Argentina). Buenos Aires, 1963. 2 vols., 651 pp. 


COLOMB IA 


Colombia, Ministerio del Trabajo. Estadfsticas del Trabajo, Ano 1963 (Labor 


Statistics, 1963). Colombia, 1963. 213 pp. 


Wilgus, A, Curtis, ed. The Caribbean: Contemporary Colombia. (Papers de- 
livered at the 12th conference on the Caribbean, University of Florida, 
December 7-9, 1961.) Gainesville, Fla., University of Florida Press, 1962. 


342 pp. 








VENEZUELA 


Venezuela, Ministerio del Trabajo, Division de Estadfsticas del Trabajo. 
Movimiento en la Contratacfon y Despido de Mano de Obra: Periodo 1961- 


1962 (Labor Turnover in 1961-62). Caracas, 1964. 118 pp. 
Wilgus, A. Curtis, ed. The Caribbean: Venezuelan Development; A Case His- 


tory. (Papers delivered at 13th conference on the Caribbean, University 
of Florida, December 6-8, 1962.) Gainesville, Fla., University of Florida 


Press, 1963. 301 pp. 
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LABOR STATISTICS 


ON THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Explanatory Note 


The Federal Statistical Office, an 
independent central authority within 
the Federal Ministry of the Interior 
has prime responsibility for the col 
lection and analysis of national sta 
tistics for the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. It 
serves as a collection agency for 
the various Government Ministries, 
which retain responsibility for de- 
termining the content of the statis- 
tical studies requested of the 
Office. The legislative authority for 
the Office is contained in the Law 
on Statistics for Federal Purposes, 
1953. The law also provided for the 
establishment of an advisory com- 
mittee of experts to assist the Of - 


fice in the collection of statistics. 


The committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor, agri- 
culture, institutes of economic sci- 
ence, Federal Ministries, and Land 
(State) and local governments, 


A primary role in the collec- 
tion and processing of national sta- 
tistics is assigned to the Land sta- 
tistical offices, which, in turn, 
utilize data compiled by local gov- 
ernments for some of the national 


surveys, 


Summaries of official data are 
published in the Handbook of Statis- 
tics, issued every 3 years by the 
Federal Statistical Office in German 
English, and French, 1/ At irreg- 
ular intervals, a compilation of ar- 
ticles covering basic methodological 
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questions is published in English 
in Studies on Statistics. These ar- 


ticles are selected trom Wirtschaft 


und Statistik (Economics and Statis- 
tics), a monthly publication of the 


Of fice. 





Manpower and Demographic Statis- 





tics, The labor force and _ popula- 
tion data presented in the tables 
in the following section are ob- 


tained through the national censuses 
and from quarterly sample surveys of 

households (drawn from 5,930 enumera- 
tion districts in all 11 Laender 
(States) of the Federal Republic) and 
registration of the unemployed at em- 
ployment offices, For three of the 

quarterly surveys, the sample is 0.1 

percent (17,000 households) of the 

sample designed for the collection 

of Household and Family Statistics 

during the 1961 Population and Occu- 

pational Census; the remaining quar- 

terly survey covers 1 percent of the 

household sample, 


Population refers to all nation- 
als present in or temporarily absent 
from the country and aliens perma- 
nently settled in the country. Data 
for 1950 and 1961 are based on na- 
tional censuses. For comparability, 
data before 1961 have been revised to 





1/ For a summary of the German 
statistical organization and a cata- 
log of statistical series, pub lished 





in English, see 

Federal Statistics, Position Mid-1962 
(Wiesbaden, Federal Statistical 
Office, 1963). 
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take account of changes in the meth- 
odology of the 1961 census. Data 
for 1962-63 were adjusted by projec- 
tions of data on births, deaths, and 
migration. 


The labor force includes the em- 
ployed, unemployed, and the Armed 
Forces, The employed refer to all 
persons 14 years of age and over who 
during the survey week were (a) "at 
work" for 1 hour or more--those in 
paid employment or family workers 
employed in the undertaking of the 
head of the family and not subject 
to statutory sickness insurance (in- 
cluding family workers who worked 
less than 15 hours a week); or (b) 
were "with a job but not at work"-- 
persons who, having already worked 
in their present job, were tempo- 
rarily absent during the survey week 
because of illness or injury, indus- 
trial dispute, holidays or other 
leave of absence, absenteeism, or 


temporary disorganization of work due 
_to reasons such as' bad weather or 


technical breakdown, 


The unemployed are those persons 
14 years of age and over registered 
at Government employment offices who 
were out of work or looking fortheir 
first job and who wished towork more 
than 24 hours a week, Registration 
at the employment offices is not com- 
pulsory, but it is an essential con- 
dition for receiving unemployment 
benefits, Data on the unemployed re- 
fer to the last day of the month and 
cover persons registering for the 
first time in the second half of the 
month and those who renew their regis- 
tration 10 days before the closing 
date for the statistics. 


Wages and Hours. The earnings 
and hours of wage and salaried em- 
ployees (exclusive of apprentices) in 
industry and commerce are’ surveyed 
through payroll data furnished quar- 





terly by establishments generally em- 
ploying 10 or more persons, The size 
of the sample varies among indus- 
tries, from 10 percent of total em- 
ployment for trade and commerce to 
100 percent for mining. These data 
yield average gross weekly and hour- 
ly earnings and average weekly hours 
(including overtime) forwage earners 
by industry group, skill level, and 
sex. Average gross monthly earnings 
are compiled for salaried employees. 


The earnings data cover all re- 
muneration, including family allow- 
ances in addition to those fixed by 
law (the latter being excluded), 
overtime, holiday and vacation pay, 
and the value of free board and lodg- 
ing where provided. Bonuses and pre- 
miums are included if paid regularly 
at monthly or more frequent’ inter- 
vals, The hours of workers reported 
by the establishments are hours ac- 
tually worked, including overtime, 
plus hours paid for but not worked, 
such as. sick leave (up to 3 days), 
holidays, and vacations. 


Output per Man-Hour Worked. The 


index of output per man-hour worked 
for production workers (shown in 
table 6) is obtained by dividing the 
index of industrial production (using 
constant 1954 deutsche marks) by an 
index of hours worked. 





Prices. Three consumer price 
indexes are prepared monthly by the 
Federal Statistical Office. Weights 
for all the indexes (1958=100) are 
derived from a_ study of consumption 
patterns in 1958, The index for 
households of urban wage and sala- 
ried workers (shown in table 7) re- 
flects changes in the cost of living 
for a four-person family with two 
children and having a monthly cost- 
of -living expenditure of 570 deutsche 
marks (US$136.46) in 1958. About 
440 commodities and services are 
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the computa- 
other two 


each month for 
index. The 


priced 
tion of the 


consumer price indexes are for house- 


holds of recipients of pensions and 


welfare benefits and for a 7-year- 
old child living in a private house- 
hold and cared for by the mother, or 
free of charge by another 
Commodities and services priced for 
these latter indexes number, respec- 
tively, 375 and 100, 


person, 


retail prices is 


derived from 


An index of 
also computed monthly, 
about 100,500 individual 
approximately 440 commodities, 


prices for 
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Occasionally the Federal Statis- 


tical Office conducts family budget 
studies of specific consumer groups, 
such as families of wage earners in 
the coal industry and the potash in- 
dustry. Budget data from a sample 
of 400 households, which correspond 
to the type of households used in 
the consumer price index of house- 
holds of urban workers, are collect- 
ed each month. A rather extensive 
family budget survey with a sample 
of 50,000 households was conducted 
in 1962. The sample, which consist- 
ed of 0.3 percent of all households, 
was divided into 35,000 households of 
wage and salaried earners and 15,000 
households of self-employed persons, 
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Table 1. 


Germany (Federal Republic) .1/ 


Labor Force (14 Years and Over) by Employment Status, 
Class of Worker, and Industry, Selected Years, 1950-62 





(In thousands) 
] 















































Employment status, class of 152 
nani: aad saneines 1950 1957 1960 1961 Both Male Female 
sexes 
Population, all ages............ 47,850 51,432 53,234 53,977 54,759 25,933 | 28,826 
Labor force, 14 years and over.. 21,960 25,006 25,460 25,715 25,905 16,420 9,485 
Registered unemployed........ . 1,584. 668 237 161 142 96 46 
BOP OMCO 6c bioic sce cae cecdecer ee 20,376 24,338 25,223 25,554 25,763 16,324 9,439 
Self-employed........seeeeee 3,245 3,198 3,194 3,145 3,112 ° 2,434 678 
Unpaid family workers....... 3,168 2,823 2,611 2,596 2,507 418 2,089 
Wage and salary workers..... | 13,963 18,317 19,418 19,813 20,144 13,472 6,672 
Economic Sector and 
Class of Worker 
Agriculture and forestry........ 5,020 4,098 3,618 3,539 3,378 1,495 1,883 
Self=employed.......ceeeeeeees 1,288 1,212 1,158 1,070 1,065 857 208 
Unpaid family workers......... 2,733 2,219 1,931 1,895 1,856 347 1,509 
Wage and salary workers....... 999 667 529 574 457 291 166 
Energy 2/ and mining.........+-. 725 878 805 783 765 724 41 
Self-employed.......-.eeeeeeee 0 2 1 1 1 1 0 
Unpaid family workers......... 10) 2 1 1 (¢) te) te) 
Wage and salary workers....... 725 874 803 781 764 723 41 
Manukaetur tinge é:66 sccccieseeieese 6,430 8,772 9,322 9,577 9,676 6,741 2,935 
Self-employed-.+++++seeeeeeees 707 627 618 591 559 475 84 
Unpaid family workers......... 149 195 211 204 183 24 159 
Wage and salary workers....... 5,574 7,950 8,493 8,782 8,934 6,242 2,692 
CONSEEUG CHONG. 5:0 cic. 5. sc Seeiscicciowioae 1,534 1,838 1,910 1,936 2,011 1,921 90 
Self-employed.....--eeeeeeeees 182 171 167 168 176 171 5 
Unpaid family workers......... 19 27 30 31 26 4 22 
Wage and salary workers....... 1,333 1,640 1,733 bk, 737? 1,809 1,746 63 
MI cca oie aivisieie  & ese Stgsecel bid cg pies 1,776 2,631 2,891 2,970 3,004 1,388 1,616 
Self-employed......sseseeeeees i 599 583 667 700 682 471 211 
Unpaid family workers......... | 163 214 248 264 249 23 226 
Wage and salary workers....... 1,014 1,834 1,976 2,006 2,073 894 1,179 
Transport and communications.... |} 1,142 1,350 1,416 1,404 1,433 1,202 231 
Self-employed.......seeeeeeeee 73 69 69 69 79 74 5 
Unpaid family workers......... 8 10 12 14 15 3 12 
Wage and salary workers....... ' 2,061 1,271 1,335 1,321 1,339 1,125 214 
Finance and insurance..........- i 208 514 474 439 478 261 217 
Self~employed......seeeeeeeees i 20 88 40 20 25 20 5 
Unpaid family workers......... 1 8 3 1 2 0 2 
Wage and salary workers....... 187 418 431 418 451 241 210 
EE ee Pe | 2,7i4 2,173 2,666 2,749 2,804 1,104{ 1,700 
Self-employed........eeeeeeees H 376 444 472 524 521 362 159 
Unpaid family workers......... 95 145 170 180 172 17 155 
Wage and salary workers....... :  *,265 1,584 2,024 2,045 2,111 725 1,386 
Nonprofit organizations......... 135 570 554 506 479 121 358 
Self-employed......sseeeseeees ' 0 2 2 2 4 3 1 
Unpaid family workers......... (¢) 3 5 6 4 0 4 
Wage and salary workers....... | 135 565 547 498 471 118 353 
Local and social welfare 
adminiSt ration...c.eceeceees 1,692 1,167 1,567 1,651 1,735 1,367 368 
Wage and salary earners....... f. 1,692 1,167 1,567 1,651 1,735 1,367 368 
1/ The designation "Federal Republic of unemployed. The employed labor force is com- 
Germany"' excludes West Berlin. prised of 20,384,000 wage and salary earners 
2/ Electric and gas utilities. and 5,477,000 other workers. 
Note: Provisional data for 1963 show a Source: Wirtschaft und Statistik (Wies- 
total population of 55,400,000 and labor force baden, Federal Republic of Germany, Federal 
of 26,036,000, including 175,000 registered Statistical Office), January 1964, pp. 8*-9*. 
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Table 2. Germany (Federal Republic).1/ Source of Main Income of the 
Population, by Labor Force Status and Age Group, June 6, 1961 2/ 


























tide ised bees All — Unemploy-| Transfer ;j Dependent 
and age group sources el ; enn poyuente, — 
salaries} insurance| pensions [others 3/ 
Population 
All age groups: 
Number (in thousands).]| 53,977 23,506 53 | 7,626 22,793 
PRPCORt «sews vices geeed 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under 15 yearS........20.. 22.0 0.5 -- 1.2 51.3 
5 Co SS PORER sos hi deecces 41.1 64.8 50.9 6.6 28.1 
45 to 65 years..<-..csecee 26.1 32.4 47.2 34.8 16.5 
65 years and over......... 10.8 2.3 1.9 57.3 4.0 
In the Labor Force 
All age groups: 
Number (in thousands).}| 25,763 23,506 53 571 1,634 
DOPOGRE oc cep awedevviegs 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under 15 years......csecee 1.2 0.5 -- 0.2 11.3 
15 to 49 POOTOs + <ccccevens 64.0 64.8 50.9 72.3 70.2 
BS Ce BS POOR « 0:0 6 42 ome es 31.6 32.4 47.2 43.6 16.0 
65 years and over......... 3.2 2.3 1.9 42.9 2.4 
Not _ in the Labor Force 
All age groups: 
Number (in thousands).| 28,214 -- -- 7,055 21,159 
Percent... csscccccesecs 100.0 “— vied 100.0 100.0 
Under 15 years..........6.- 41.1 -- had 1.3 54.4 
15 to 45 years.....c-secee 20.2 -- -- 6.0 24.9 
45 to 65 years......sseeee 21.0 -- “= 34.1 16.6 
65 years and over......... 17.7 7° “? 58.5 4.1 

















1/ Excludes West Berlin. 

2/ Based on population census 
of June 6, 1961. 

3/ Includes support from rela- 
tives, gifts, and other sources of 
income. 


Note: Because of rounding, 
sums of individual items may not 
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equal 100. Figures reported as pub- 
lished. 


Source: Wirtschaft und Statis- 
tik (Wiesbaden, Federal Republic of ' 
Germany, Federal Statistical Office), 
March 1964, p. 149. 
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Germany (Federal Republic).1/ Average Weekly Hours of Wage Earners, 

















Table 4. 
by Industry Group and Sex, Selected Years, 1957-63 
1962 1963 2/ 
Both 
FONRETy, SAP aver ee i961 sexes | Male |Female| Male Female 
All industry groupS......seseeesseeees 46.5 | 45.6 | 45.5 | 44.9 145-6 | 42.4 | 45.4 | 41.9 
Energy 3/.-.-+eseeeeee bk Csi esos os ole etgts enews 0 | 49.3 47.5 47.5 47.4 47.5 43.9 47.6 43.5 
Mining: ' 
ee Yee eee eer er eee eae eee 45.3 43.4 44.3 43.7 43.7 -- 43.7 -- 
Lignite...scesceceess eee ee ek eae 495044755747 21 | 46.5 | 46.5 -- 45.6 -- 
EO i en ae ee Saran erirmrnceirs Tern By 47.3 | 45.4; 46.3 | 45.5 | 45.5 -- 45.4 -- 
Production goods: | 
Stone quarrying, clay and sand pits....... 48.7 48.5 | 48.2 ; 48.0 48.2 43.7 48.0 43.4 
Peete es Oa aes area eee ag ee 46.4 | 45.8: 45.4; 44.1 | 44.2 | 41.8 | 44.3 {| 41.7 
Nash CE OU AIED < 6 < Nhik G66 6 65 500: 6 2:59 05650 Sieg 08 46.9 | 46.4) 46.1 | 45.0 | 45.3 | 42 45.6 | 41.9 
Products of mineral, oil, and coal 
PS) ee Pe ee eee ee 47.9 } 47.5; 47.1 46.6 46.7 43.0 | 45.8 | 42.6 
Chemicals.....ceccccccccscscscccsccccccecs 47.3 46.3 45.6 | 45.5 | 46.2 43.2 46.0 } 42.7 
Sawmills and woodworking......-+++++++seee- 47.2 | 47.0. 46.5 | 46.3 ; 46.7 | 43.4 | 46.2 | 42.9 
Papermil1S.... ees eerccsccceresecesercceces 49.3 48.5 47.7 47.6 ! 48.3 43.7 48.9 43.3 
Rubber and asbestos processing..........-- 45:0 | 44.9 44.3 | 44.3 | 44.9 | 42.7 | 45.0 } 42.2 
Metalworking: : 
Steel construction. . 6.05... sce esecceescs 47.8 | 47.4 | 47.9 | 46.6 | 46.7 {| 43.7 | 46.1 | 42.7 
MaChi nee ye s:s <6 oe.01bo o's «1.0%: 4:0 si9)s 0:0 e109 bese se.s 46.9 | 46.5 46.4 | 45.2 445.5 | 42.1 | 44.9 | 41.8 
Motor vehicles and aircraft.......-+-++-ee0- 45.0 |} 45.2 44.9 | 44.6 +44.7 ; 43.0 | 44.2 42.0 
Shipbuilding. ....c.cccccsesesscccscccccces 49.7 }49.2 49.2 | 47.6 | 47.7 | 41.7 | 47.2 : 42.5 
Electrical engineering....-+++-+++seereeeees 45.2 | 45.2 44.8 | 44.0 144.9 | 42.4 | 44.6 } 42.0 
Precision machinery and optical i 
PEE AG Bek bake’ ole bos 603 S68 45.5 44.9 44.6 | 43.5 144.2 | 42.3 | 44.0 ; 41.8 
Iron, steel, sheet metal, and metal | 
PLOUUCES... eee cceccsececccccccccvcecs 46.0 {45.7 45.7 !: 44.5 [45.2 | 42.1 {45.2 ° 41.9 
Consumer goods: ' i ; 
Oe ho 6 A ONO OOOO Gon CO ae 46.6 | 45.4 45.1 , 45.1 }46.7 43.3 | 45.9 | 42.6 
eB ch so adele 5 gu deol Hoe Ka wins BELHE A 47.8 146.3 45.2 ) 44.6 [45.0 | 43.2 | 44.5 | 42.5 
Wood proceSSing...-++-eeseecssceceeccecees 46.4 445.6 45.2 45.2 145.6 | 43.3 | 44 5 + 42.2 
Musical instruments, toys, athletic i } } | 
I Gly xi cternanneninek i+ sebton 46.4 145.1 44.6 | 44.1 °45.3 | 42.8 {44.7 | 42.5 
Paper and paper productS...+.-+sseeeeeeeee 46.5 145.6 | 45.0 44.8 47.2 | 42.8 '46.8 | 42.2 
MEM taka tensedetewebaetteenbencanend 46.9 |46.2 | 46.2 , 45.9 46.7 | 43.7 145.9 + 42.9 
Plastics proceSSing--.---+-+seeeereseeeeees 46.2 |45.3 ; 44.6 44.4 45.6 | 42.5 , 45.2 41.9 
Se eMb Ras «ta ca ee caats ieee boca sigh) pee Gio obs, SR Op 48.3 145.7 : 46.2 ‘ 46.1 46.5 !44.1 46.1 43.0 
Leather productS..-.-++.sseeeececeeeeeeeee ' 45.6 44.5 44.0 43.4 44.8 | 42.5 44.3 41.6 
(ee Oe ee mn ee oe Tr ree 45.0 43.5 43.1 42.9 43.8 42.1 . 42.8 41.2 
TORE TOGs 6. 0:05 sib 8S Kaa 6 6 PEW SETS TOOT 45.2 44.1 43.7 43.3 45.1 42.0 44.8 41.3 
Clothing. ..--cceeccscccccccccccsccccevvces 44.0 42.4 42.1 41.8 43.9 41.4 43.7 40.9 
Food, beverages, and tobacco...--++++++eeeeee 48.2 46.6 . 46.4 46.3 48.6 43.0 48.6 42.9 
CombleunPintiens¢ racacs > nvsee sens o~gresape ed 46.4 145.2 | 45.9 45.9 45.9 43.1 46.1 43.3 



































1/ Excludes West Berlin. 

2/ Average for all workers 
available. 

3/ Electric and gas utilities. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch, vari- 
Federal Republic of 


not 


Source: 
ous years (Wiesbaden, 
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Germany, Federal Statistical Office); Wirt- 


schaft und Statistik (Wiesbaden, Federal Re- 


Federal Statistical Of- 


public of Germany, 
186*-187*. 


fice), March 1964, pp. 
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Table 5. 


Germany (Federal Republic).1/ 


Average Earnings per Hour of Wage Earners, 


by Industry Group and Sex, Selected Years, 1957-63 


(In pfennigs 2/) 


















































2/ Exchange rates were as follows: 


1957-60: 1 pfennig=US$0.00238. 
1961-63: 1 pfennig=US$O.0025. 
3/ Average for all workers not yet 
available. 


4/ Electric and gas utilities. 





1962 1963 3/ 
Industry group 1957 1960 | 1961 | Both Hsin Jiemste:d dake: teste 
sexes 
All industry groups......... 216.8 | 268.6} 296.3 | 330.4] 352.8] 238.9 | 379.0] 258.7 
RGU) OO ss is5a clases als ope lg Ae svanatas see ¢ 223.4 | 282.6] 315.9 | 346. 348.7] 254.3 } 374. 270.0 
Mining: 
Herd Coat. sss «6055.04 8 654 bale ee eres 281.1 | 313.8} 341.8 | 371.8: 371.8) -- 399.7 -- 
PEP ONE TG oe pce ooeteic Siete Be Gamiate olslsne a 233.7 | 272.8] 299.3 | 338.14 338.1 -- 359.5 -- 
RARE Pe” REP CRS goer Berra rarer Sar: 232.0 | 279.4] 308.5 | 328.4} 328.4] -- 355.6 -- 
Production goods: j 
Stone quarrying, clay and sand | i 
bias oho at cin rece nderalee.os\ece-cke'e ate ot 218.8 | 274.4) 306.9; 338.2: 340.4) 250.1} 370.2} 271.7 
TEGH ONG BGCOE aioe cao ore. s iste ie Sates 274.6 | 330.4} 358.3 | 393.2} 397.0; 267.8] 416. 288.3 
NOnferréus MEGA... o o:s ccc aces 234.5 | 288.1 316.3 | 349.1; 359.2) 248.8 | 381.1] 264.9 
Products of mineral, oil, and | 
COGL Ceti ve tIVeES. 6:56.66 vsice c0:0's 239.6 | 290.7! 330.8! 367.8: 371.2, 168.6! 398.3} 292.4 
a RE ells SEES ae Aaa ie. 215.6 | 269.51 306.1 | 335.9: 362.0! 237.9| 396.0] 263.7 
Sawmills and woodworking....... 181.6 | 226.6 aoe 283.8, 290.2] 229.1 | 318.2] 252.0 
Paper mi eo. o5 6s oe ls Bese altieie sd 209.1 | 267.6; 305.7 | 330.8) 345.5; 244.2 | 367.8) 264.2 
Rubber and asbestos processing. | 212.0} 270.8! 303.1 ; 333.3; 363.5} 259.6} 392.0] 282.6 
Metalworking: 
Steel construction............. | 229.5 | 278.6 | 306.8; 348.0, 351.0; 238.5 373.8] 258.7 
MaCRINGE Wis «0h Saeed ea toes ese 6 225.6 | 277.74 303.5 | 343.1 ° 351.1{ 248.9} 372.2) 265.4 
Motor vehicles and aircraft....| 246.9 | 301.5 327.5 | 370.4 377.4 295.8} 397.4) 313.1 
SWbiE Eas ct 6 vs meee oo sas os 235.2} 288.0} 309.1) 352.7, 354.0) 243.7 } 37168) 256.9 
Electrical engineering.......-. 194.2 ; 241.8| 265.3 | 301.1 334.8} 242.6 | 355.8! 259.0 
Precision machinery and ‘ : 
optical instruments.......... 193.3 ; 243.6} 266.2 ; 304.5 336.8} 248.4 356.7) 264.7 
Iron, steel, sheet metal, and : b | | 
metal products... .sccrcceceoe 206.1 260.4; 288.2 ' 325.8! 349.4: 242.1 371.21 259.1 
Consumer goods: | ' { 
ONG DORM oiece'e ac gio os) olnre s suer sisi ore) oiereca 182.6 | 226.3°°-25}.8% 278.9) 317.2) 229.7 341.8; 248.4 
PRs sininaieh cisorensrcKeies 201.4 265.6) 302.0 ; 334.5 351.3) 233.6 | 392.2| 252.0 
Wood processing... .cccicctences 189.4 239.9} 269.8 . 304.1 319.8} 229.5 | 352.1} 252.2 
Musical instruments, toys, ' i ! j 
athletic goods, etc.......... 166.3 217.2 ' 240.2 : 269.9 310.5; 225.2 334.8! 244.0 
Paper and paper products....... } 162.1 211.4 239.1 | 268.6 322.9, 221.3 352.9] 242.7 
Dip htnGBNGesa 5 2s) « watcha nuts es. oatele aie | 232.6 293.4 323.9 | 358.2. 400.5; 232.6 | 438.5! 255.7 
Plastics procesSing.......+.-.- | 176.4 228.7 ; 257.2 : 287.1 326.7; 223.0 354.0} 243.2 
Tie BERG oc0se: o's 6'01ec etal cater io exeoreiaievece 1192.7 245.1 273.0 , 299.9 316.5 230.7 | 347.7; 255.4 
Leather Products.........seee-- | 151.1 197.8 228.4 256.0 315.4 217.5 345.9 237.1 
POUNCE «5-016 a 55-053 4 br ehe ela ere are ee | 17056 , 225.0. 252.9 ' 275.3 : 314.7; 241.9 | 346.9 | 268.2 
MME ONG RS ya 6:0 eeaglavere eroha sue ee eu | 170.8 222.2 : 246.1 ' 272.3 306.5: 245.4 333.6} 267.9 
GG PE Ss & o\e::55.o: a ocssersoar crac crea oe ars 1153.1 193.8 226.2 256.0 329.0. 243.1 | 355.1; 260.7 
Food, beverages, and tobacco......; 173.7 225.1 252.3 279.9 324.3 210.1 j 349.0! 228.6 
| GGnstrue honK. 6 <. 6ciec-0sace ou Goes oe 231.2 285.2 308.7 349.1 349.2 254.2 | 385.3! 279.2 
1/ Excludes West Berlin. Source: Statistiches Jahrbuch, vari- 


ous years (Wiesbaden, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Federal Statistica Office); 
Wirtschaft und Statistik (Wiesbaden, Fed- 





eral Republic of Germany, Federal Statis- 
tical Office), March 1964, pp. 186*-187*. 
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Table 6. Germany (Federal Republic).1/ Index of Output per Man-hour 



































Worked for Production Workers, by Industrial Sector, Selected Years, 1953-63 
(1950=100) 

Industrial sector 1953 1955 1957 1960 1962 1963 

All industrial sectors... 119 134 150 184 208 221 

Mining. ..ccccccccccccccceccces 115 132 144 183 218 238 

CoOl.nccsdcccccosese re tetera wader 108 120 126 150 171 183 

CS ey eer reer re Te ee eee 110 128 137 182 223 239 

PRG da HENS awe eee ee ch eee ees 117 126 139 180 190 213 

Mineral oil and natural gas. 163 225 293 491 739 935 

Manufacturing. ..cccccccsccccns 119 133 148 181 203 216 

Production goods........+... 118 136 155 202 233 254 
Stone quarrying, clay and 

ee) 119 133 146 187 218 232 

CC er 108 138 149 179 179 178 

Investment goods........+.+.-- 123 141 154 189 208 216 

Consumer goods..........++-. 115 125 141 167 189 199 

Food processing..........+.+.- 130 141 156 184 201 214 

i ; 
1/ Excludes West Berlin. cal Office); Wirtschaft und Statis- 
tik (Wiesbaden, Federal Republic of 


Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch 
various years (Wiesbaden, Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Federal Statisti- 





March 1963, p. 164. 
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Germany, Federal Statistical Office, 






































- Table 7. Germany (Federal Republic).1/ Indexes of Real Earnings, 2/ 1955-63, and Consumer 
53-63 Prices, 3/ 1955-63 and January-February 1964 
(1958=100) 
Index Index_of consumer prices 3/ 
1963 of Beverages. Fuel Education, 
Date real |Total Food and Housing 4/; and Clothing! recreation, Other 5/ 
earn- tobacco | light and 
221 ings 2/ i | culture | 
238 | 1955....... 90 93.5 | 93.6 100.6 91.2 91.8 | 92.8 | 91.9 | 93.1 
183 ne 95 95.9 | 96.3 100.4 97.0 93.5 | 93.7 | 94.3 | 92.2 
239 | 1957------- 98 97.9 | 98.0 100.2 98.3 95.9 97.2 | 97.3 93.0 
1958... 100 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
213 | er 104 101.0 101.7 99.0 102.4 100.8 99.7 101.6 101.6 
935 eee 112 {102.4 {102.4 98.9 108.7 102.0 101.5 104.4 103.1 
216 BOO) yc cc0 0:4 121 105.0 103.6 99.0 118.0 103.7 104.0 108.7 106.2 
254 CY a rice 129 ;108.7 108.3 ! 100.0 121.7 105.9 - 106.9 114.6 107.8 
LS Saree 134 1112.1 111.6 ; 101.1 129.3 108.8 109.5 119.3 114.7 
1964: i : ) 
232 January. -- (114.0 {113.6 101.7 133.7 111.6 110.7 © 122.0 115.9 
178 February. -- 114.2 {113.7 101.8 134.2 111.6 110.9 122.5 116.0 
216 1/ Excludes West Berlin; consumer price 5/ Includes personal and medical care, 
199 data include the Saar beginning with 1960. transportation, communication, and other 
214 2/ Gross weekly earnings of production items. 
workers in manufacturing and building ad- Source: Real income data from Handbook 
justed for changes in purchasing power as of Economic Statistics, Federal Republic of 
ratis- measured by the consumer price index. Germany and Western Sectors of Berlin (Bonn, 
——— 3/ The index shows changes in costs of U.S. Embassy), March 1964, p. 513 Consumer 
> (Oe commodities and services purchased by a 4- price data from Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1963 
Fice, person urban family with 2 children, and (Wiesbaden, Federal Republic of Germany, 
having family expenditures in 1958 of 570 Federal Statistical Office, 1963), p. 485, 
| deutsche marks (US$136.46 at the official and Wirtschaft und Statistik (Wiesbaden, 






































exchange rate). 
4/ Includes housefurnishings. 








Federal Republic of Germany, Federal Statis- 
tical Office), March 1964, p. 182%. 
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Table 8. Germany (Federal Republic).1/ Percent 
Distribution of Urban Family Expenditures, 2/ 
1950 and 1958 














ie) 


for Woh wo Mom 


Beverages and tobacco 

Housing..... Serrerer ere eee ee 
Fuel and light 

Household furnishings 

Clothing 

Personal and medical care 

Education, recreation, and culture...| 


Other 3/ 


_ 


NAEWRUON 


~ 
ODE YA RUUTO 


CHEWOONNHFBIO 











1/ Excludes West Berlin. 

2/ Based on expenditure patterns of employee 
families of 4 persons living in urban areas. 

3/ Includes communications and transportation. 


Source: Wirtschaft und Statistik (Wiesbaden, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Federal Statistical 





Office), January 1961, p. 13. 











